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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT IN TEACHER 
ACCREDITATION 


VERY REV. PAUL C. REINERT, S.J. 


This attempt to analyze an extremely complicated prob- 
lem is divided into three parts: the first part is a summary 
of the requirements for certification in each state together 
with the results of a brief questionnaire which was sent to 
the officer responsible for certification in each state; the 
second part is a description of developments in a field very 
closely related to and affecting certification, namely, the 
accreditation of teacher training programs in this country; 
the third part consists of comments based on the two fore- 
going sections and on questions which I secured from some of 
the diocesan superintendents by correspondence. 


Part I 
A. CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


The analysis of teacher training requirements was made 
for each state on both elementary and secondary levels. The 
study was based on the publication of the University of 
Chicago, Requirements for Certification, Woellner and Wood, 
University of Chicago Press, 1951-1952 edition. Three 
separate areas were considered for each level—1) degree 
requirements; 2) academic requirements; and 3) profes- 
sional requirements. It should be pointed out here that, 
while the analysis is as complete as possible, there are some 
instances when names applied to courses might possibly be 
understood in a way different from that of the author, e.g., 
a requirement listed as “Six hours in the School” was inter- 
preted to mean six hours divided between “Administration 
and Supervision” and “Curriculum.” Moreover, require- 





1 President, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the Department of Superintendents, NCEA, 
November 19-20, 1952. 
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ments are not always uniform. Thus, a state might issue 
three different types of certificates depending on the train- 
ing. In all cases, the most comprehensive requirements have 
been listed, e.g., those for permanent rather than provisional 
or temporary certificates. Finally, in many instances state- 
ments such as this occurred: “Eighteen hours in courses such 
as Elementary Arithmetic for Teachers” and “Children’s 
Literature.” Thus there is some ambiguity. 

Elementary School: The degree requirements may be 
summarized as follows: Two states accept teachers with but 
one year’s college work; eight states accept teachers with 
two years’ college work; three states accept teachers with 
three years’ college work; and 34 states require a bachelor’s 
degree; one state has no requirements. 

Twenty-three states prescribe courses in academic sub- 
jects in terms of credit hours ranging from 12 to 94 hours. 
In some instances, courses are definitely prescribed; in 
others, students must fulfill certain minimum requirements 
in designated fields, but have the choice of courses within 
the fields. English, social studies, mathematics and science, 
physical education and health, and art and music are men- 
tioned most frequently, with a few states insisting on work 
in state constitution or history, foreign language, general 
psychology or speech. Since not even half of the states 
prescribe a definite academic program, it is rather worthless 
to indicate that certain courses constitute a core of the 
teacher training program. It should also be noted that in 
many states a major and one or two minors serve the same 
function as a general academic requirement in other states: 

In terms of professional requirements the situation is 
equally uncertain. Nine states do not list any professional 
(education courses) requirements at all. In the other 39 
states, education hours required vary from 6 to 56 with 
the average approximately 18 to 20 hours. About the only 
course on which the certificators agree is practice teaching. 
Perhaps the easiest way to indicate the other courses re- 
quired would be simply to list them and indicate the number 
of states’ in which they are required: 
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Educational Psychology.. 22 Introduction to Education 6 
Special Methods......... 16 History of Education.... 6 
General Methods......... 13 Philosophy of Education.. 6 


Again this attempt to clarify the situation is complicated 
by the fact that still other states indicate that these courses 
may be selected, but are not specifically required. 

In conclusion, assuming that any requirements set up 
by over half of the states is to be considered a general re- 
quirement, only the following statement can be made relative 
to the requirement common to all states: a college degree is 
expected (34 states) and the new teacher should have had 
some experience in practice teaching. 

Secondary School: Of the requirements for teachers in 
the secondary school, more definite statements can be made. 
With the exception of the state of Massachusetts, which does 
not list any requirements, all the other states require a 
bachelor’s degree, with six states requiring in addition a 
master’s degree or a minimum of 30 graduate hours. 

Only 18 states require definite academic courses, some 
again prescribing rigorously, others allowing some choice 
for the student. The greatest grouping is in the areas of 
English, social studies, mathematics and science, physical 
education and health, and art and music. 

Under professional requirements, the findings are some- 
what more definite. Making allowance for those states which 
recommend but do not demand a course, it will be noted 
that practice teaching, educational psychology and general 
methods are “common” to the states. There is some interest 
in history and philosophy of education, less in tests, guidance 
and curriculum. The total number of hours required in 
specifically education hours averages 18 to 20 hours with 
a range from 12 to 24 hours. 


To summarize: 1) The states vary widely in their re- 
quirements for both elementary and secondary certificates. 
2) With the exception of the bachelor’s degree requirement 
and of courses in educational psychology, general methods 
and practice teaching, there is no common agreement as to 
the courses which would most benefit teachers. 3) It seems 
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impossible to indicate a desirable “core-curriculum for 
teacher education” until there has been a more definite deci- 
sion as to: a) the functions served and the competencies 
needed by teachers; and b) the best methods by which edu- 
cation for the development of the competencies required for 
adequate performance of these functions may be provided. 


B. RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE TO DIRECTORS OF 
CERTIFICATION 


In an effort to clarify the position of Catholic educational 
institutions with respect to certification policies of the 
various states, and to get outside comments on the defects 
peculiar to Catholic institutions, a brief questionnaire was 
sent to the director of certification in each state. A large 
number of replies—40 out of 48—was received. The results 
of this inquiry follow: 


No 
Yes No Reply 
1) _ accreditation of teachers in your state limited 
y law to one central agency?.............. 36 4 0 
2) r¢ present, does the State Board of Education 
alone issue teacher certificates?.............. 39 1 0 
3) Are State teacher training institutions permitted 
tk TRO CPE oc op o's 4468 R 6d bb 01000 1 39 0 
4) Are private (Catholic) institutions with ap- 
proved teacher training programs permitted to 
issue certificates?...............eeeeeseeees: 0 39 1 
5) If not, is there any possibility that they could 
be permitted G0. GO 8072... svrsccesrrevesesicns 0 39 1 
6) Is the trend in your state toward increased 
requirements for certification?................ 33 5 2 
7) Is the trend in your state toward centralization 
of accrediting authority in one agency?...... 36 3 1 


It is of interest to note here that in almost every state, 
certifying authority is already lodged with the State Board 
and there is no possibility that a Catholic institution could 
issue certificates directly. Four states indicated, however, 
that all teacher training institutions have the authority to 
issue statements of recommendation which are then turned 
over to the state board. Thus in a sense, they play a direct 
role in certification. Another point of interest is the pro- 
nounced trend indicated by question 6 toward an increase 
in the requirements for certification. 
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Question 8 asked: What do you feel are the greatest 
defects at present of private (Catholic) institutions? This 
question was not as widely answered as the previous seven, 
partially because many directors of certification particularly 
in the south and west had no Catholic teacher training insti- 
tutions in their states. Moreover, nine directors prefaced 
their remarks with a statement that these defects were not 
primarily “Catholic” in nature, but rather extended to 
training in general. Four said that Catholic colleges are 
doing excellent jobs. Following are six specific defects 
listed among the replies: 


1) Too much emphasis on liberal arts to the detriment of specific 
teacher training programs. 

2) The education faculty is too small to offer a wide program. 

3) The training situation is unrealistic since the faculty and students 
in general have received their training in parochial schools and 
Catholic colleges, but the students are preparing for public school 
work. 

4) Methodology and child development courses do not reflect the objec- 
tives of the public schools. There is not enough attention given to 
individual differences and too much to the group. 

5) Religion and philosophy requirements make evaluation of credits 
difficult for the certifying body, especially in areas where there 
are rigorous requirements. 

6) The requirements are unrelated to specific teacher needs. The 
practice teaching program needs improvement, 


A seventh defect—too much Latin required—is dismissed 
without comment. 

Question 9 asked: In your opinion, what changes should 
be made in the present program to strengthen teacher 
training? The specific recommendations are as follows: 


1) Requirements should be based on a realistic analysis of the 

function and competencies needed by teachers, 

a) What are the functions which teachers perform? 

b) What qualifications (knowledge, skill, abilicies, etc.) 
do teachers need to perform successfully this service? 

c) What training and/or experience most readily develops 
the kind of competency needed? 

2) More selective recruitment, screening and recommendation of 
students for admission to the profession. 

3) More effective program for practice teacher—students should 
practice in both private and public schools; observe superior 
teaching on appropriate grade levels, integrated with other 
professional instruction; greater opportunity for participating 
actively in the life and work of a school. 

4) Adequate guidance in respect to teacher supply and demand. 

5) Larger faculties in Education including members with experi- 
ence in the public schools. 

6) Follow-up studies of graduates. 
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PART II 
ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 


To describe adequately current and probable future 
developments in teacher training accreditation requires a 
brief historical background. The process of accreditation 
in this country has grown up along four general lines: a) 
Regional associations like the North Central which were set 
up by the institutions themselves and generally are interested 
in evaluating the institution as a whole, although major 
attention is normally given to the liberal arts program; 
b) Professional and special-interest organizations such as 
the American Medical Association which in the early part 
of this century set up standards to protect the public from 
malpractice sanctioned in schools which were mostly pro- 
prietary in the early days of medical education; c) gov- 
ernmental bureaus, chiefly on the state level, which set up 
requirements for the issuance of licenses and certificates 
necessary to practice in certain professions; d) more recent- 
ly, departmental and subject-matter groups which accredit 
comparatively small segments of the institution’s program, 
for example, the American Chemical Society. 

There can be no doubt that such accrediting agencies, 
particularly the regional and professional associations, ac- 
complished a tremendous amount of good for higher educa- 
tion in this country. However, their expansion and multi- 
plication over the years have created certain evils and dis- 
advantages which have become so serious that those respon- 
sible for higher education have been forced to take drastic 
action. A few of these evils are: ever-increasing costs for 
multiple inspections and other types of fees; costly, time- 
consuming record-keeping and reporting; the creation of 
intense competition between segments of an educational 
institution to the detriment of the whole; assuming the re- 
sponsibility which belongs in the hands of institutional 
administrators and placing it in outside agencies whose 
requirements and demands are capable of forcing the hand 
of presidents, deans, and departmental directors; finally, 
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the setting up of excessively detailed, quantitative, rigid 
standards as to amount of money to be spent, space and 
equipment provided, sequence of courses taught, and ad- 
ministrative policies of all kinds, thus stifling experimenta- 
tion and flexibility. 

Today there are about 30 major accrediting agencies and 
a much larger number—about 300—quasi-accrediting 
agencies which charge fees, submit lengthy questionnaires, 
and otherwise burden institutions of higher education. 

Over the years several different associations, for example, 
the American Council on Education, studied the situation 
and recommended that something be done to halt the disas- 
trous, uncontrolled growth of a movement which originally 
accomplished so much that was beneficial. The long hoped 
for action finally was taken in 1949 when the five leading 
educational organizations—Association of American Col- 
leges, Association of American Universities, Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Association of Urban 
Universities, and the National Association of State Univer- - 
sities—joined forces to form the National Commission on 
Accrediting. They were later joined by the Association of 
Teacher Education Institutions and the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Each of these seven constituent 
organizations elected six members to sit as the executive 
body of the Commission—42 members in all. Since the 
success of the Commission would depend entirely on the 
support of the individual institutions, membership was 
extended to all institutions in this country in higher educa- 
tion provided they were willing to accent the Commission’s 
Constitution and By-Laws outlining the purpose of the 
movement. Indicative of the need universally recognized 
for some means of restoring institutional autonomy and free- 
dom, nearly 100 per cent of the eligible institutions became 
members within a few weeks. Today the membership is 
comprised of nearly 1,000 colleges and universities, and 
constitutes the largest representative voice of higher educa- 
tion in this country. 
What has the Commission accomplished so far? During 
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the first two years a great deal of effort was expended in 
gathering accurate facts in a very complicated situation. 
By the end of the first year the Commission had arrived at 
certain convictions: 


a) Accrediting has many values and some form of it should be 
preserved. 


b) To be of most worth, accrediting must serve and strengthen 
all higher education, and not promote one program at the 
expense of another. 


c) Provision must be made for the continuous counsel of the 
professions and other special-interest groups dependent on 
higher education. 


Competition within an institution by special-interest groups 
sponsored by outside organizations should be eliminated. 


e) Institutions of higher learning must be the responsible and 
controlling authority for accreditation. 


f) For accrediting purposes, only one agency should represent 
any one professional or special-interest field, instead of several 
as there have been, for example, in Nursing, Social Work, etc. 

As the Commission continued its meetings and studies, 

it became clear that much could be gained by uniting and 
strengthening the six regional accrediting associations— 
Middle States, New England, North Central, Southern, 
Northwest, and Western College Association. Representa- 
tives of these six agencies formed the National Committee 
of Regional Accrediting Associations, and this Committee 
has met several times with the National Commission. In 
case it is not already clear, the National Commission is 
not an accrediting body in any sense and has no intention 
whatever of becoming an accrediting agency. It is in 
essence a body representing all higher education endeavoring 
to act as a sort of supreme court in bringing order into the 
accrediting situation. 


Recently the Commission has proposed a program which 
it considers not only possible and practicable, but necessary : 


d 


— 


1) The six regional associations should undertake the 
task of coordinating all accrediting activities for the institu- 
tions of higher learning in their area. 

a) National professional organizations or special- 
interest groups are expected to consult with and participate 
in the development of satisfactory institution-wide accredit- 
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ing criteria and activities under the direction of the regional 
associations. 

b) Visitations to institutions are to be directed and 
supervised by the regional associations which will be the 
final accrediting authority approving or disapproving in- 
stitutions as a whole. 

2) In fields where now two or more organizations at- 
tempt to accredit, one organization should be formed. 

3) The regional associations are to secure from their 
institutions one set of data jointly approved by all interested 
organizations. 

4) Member institutions of the Commission are to pay no 
fees for accrediting purposes after January, 1954, except 
in cases approved by the Commission. 

5) In order to facilitate carrying out this long-range, 
complicated program, professional organizations were 
separated into three groups on the basis of feasibility, prac- 
ticability, and timing with regard to inclusion of their 
accrediting activities into the revised, expanded programs 
of the regional associations: 


Group 1—organizations expected to take immediate steps to work 
with the regional associations. There are seven in this 
group: e.g., American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business; American Chemical Society; American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Group 2—organizations with problems which can be best worked 
out with the National Commission prior to transfer of 
accrediting functions to the regional associations. Cur- 
rently, there are nine in this group: e.g., Association 
of American Law Schools, Association of American 
Medical Colleges, ete. 

Group 3—organizations which the Commission believes have no 
functions or responsibilities in accrediting. Typical 
of these borderline agencies is the American Association 
of University Women. 


With a full realization of the enormity of this task, the 
regional associations are now taking steps to assume these 
larger responsibilities. The future can promisé only diffi- 
culty and some opposition; progress is bound to be slow, 
but, I think, time will prove that this was the most signifi- 
cant forward-step in the history of the accrediting move- 
ment. 
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This lengthy background prepares us to consider the 
problem in which we are especially interested—the future 
of teacher education and how accreditation in teacher edu- 
cation fits into the general scheme proposed by the Com- 
mission. Teacher education is closely related to and largely 
dependent upon liberal arts education, and, since the re- 
gional associations have traditionally accredited in the 
liberal arts area, professional organizations in teacher 
education should be among the first to cooperate and to 
coordinate their accrediting activities through the regional 
associations. 

How would this be done? Under the proposed plan, 
each institution is to be visited periodically by a team of 
evaluators selected jointly by the regional association and 
the various professional groups- representing the fields in 
which the institution offers programs. This visit is preceded 
by a self-evaluation by the institution itself carried out in 
the light of a questionnaire-guide provided by the regional 
association. This self-evaluation results in a comprehen- 
sive report submitted by each division of the institution 
to the regional association. These reports are forwarded 
to the members of the evaluation team as guides for their 
visitation. Along the East coast visitations of institutions 
as large as New York University have been conducted by 
teams of as many as 30 or 40 evaluators. The results have 
been extremely satisfactory both to the institutions con- 
cerned and to the professional organizations represented on 
the examining team. All examiners in the new technique 
have an opportunity to see the aims, problems, and condi- 
tions of the institution as a whole and to evaluate their 
respective segment in this perspective. 

At the present moment the agency speaking officially on 
teacher training accrediting is the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. This group has stated 
that they accept the goals and policies of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. As a matter of fact, they have 
participated in several experimental institution-wide evalua- 
tions of the type just described. Wherein, then, lies the 
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difficulty and conflict voiced so frequently in regard to the 
accrediting movement in teacher education? Here, again, 
a little historical background is required. In 1948 the 
AACTE was formed by the merger of three previously 
existing associations of teacher-training-accrediting groups. 
The AACTE took over the policies of these groups, chiefly 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and has 
been carrying on an accrediting program for the last three 
years. 

However, this AACTE accrediting program has been 
slow in getting under way chiefly because of the action 
of the National Commission which directed institutional 
members not to involve themselves in new accreditation 
relationships until the policies and program of the Com- 
mission were completely formulated. As a result, although 
1,217 of the total 1,858 institutions of higher education in 
this country are engaging in teacher education, only slightly 
over 200 of these 1,217 are currently accredited by the 
AACTE. About 300 others of the 1,217 are approved by 
the state certification authority alone; about 800 others are 
accredited by their regional association. 

One or two other developments must be pointed out 
to complete the picture. For years the AACTE has been 
considered as a department of the National Education 
Association. However, many influential members of the 
AACTE claim there is no evidence of official sanction for 
this incorporation, and there is a strong movement on at 
present to break away from the NEA. 

Moreover, since 1946 the NEA has maintained the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, a commission with objectives very similar to 
those of the AACTE. Today, as far as one can analyze the 
confused situation, these two organizations carry on very 
similar, mutually supporting and overlapping programs. 

But as if all this were not sufficiently frustrating, we 
now have another very significant development. All groups 
interested in teacher training have now agreed to form 
one national agency for this accrediting task: the National 
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Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. By 1954 
this Council is to supplant the accrediting of AACTE and 
any other agencies in this field. The proposed Council will 
have 21 members: 


a) 6 from legal state agencies—3 appointed by National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification. 

—3 appointed by National Association 
of Chief State School Officers. 

b) 6 from school practitioners—all named by National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards of NEA. 

c) 6 from AACTE —appointed from member institutions. 

d) 3 from Boards of Education—to be named by National School 
Boards Association. 

I have only two comments to make on the proposed 
membership of the Council: 1) The Council is almost certain 
to reflect the policies of the NEA because of the majority 
representation from agencies and groups closely identified 


with the NEA. 

2) The only conceivable possibility of private and, 
specifically, Catholic teacher training institutions having 
voice in the Council would be through the AACTE which 
will appoint six members. The AACTE has indicated will- 
ingness to appoint one of the six from a Catholic institu- 
tional member. Only St. John’s College in Cleveland and 
Alverno College in Milwaukee are long standing members; 
recently, other Catholic institutions refused to enroll in 
accordance with the request of the National Commission. 


Monsignor Hochwalt has recommended the name of Sister 


Mary Augustine, President of Alverno College, as a member 
of the future Council, and she has been attending the 
planning meetings. 

As the situation stands at present, the dangers of the 
new Council are obvious. Over one-half the teachers being 
trained in this country are coming from institutions which 
are not members of the AACTE. Are state agencies and 
the NEA and approximately 200 institutions going to im- 
pose teacher training accreditation requirements upon the 
other 1,000 which have not joined their ranks because of 
their support of the efforts of the National Commission 
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to organize all accrediting under the regional associations? 

Even if the National Council on Teacher Accreditation 
were to agree to work through the regional associations, 
can the two opposing philosophies of accreditation be rec- 
onciled: the teacher training group stating explicitly that 
accreditation should be controlled by the teaching profession 
in the field; the National Commission representing over 
1,000 institutions contending that the final control must 
be placed in the institutions and their administrative offi- 
cers, making adequate provision, of course, for the counsel 
of professional practitioners and other interested groups? 

I am not prepared at the moment to recommend either 
that we declare ourselves utterly opposed to the new Council 
on Teacher Accreditation or that we support it. I do not 
think the situation is hopeless. Both sides have agreed to 
hold a series of conferences during the coming weeks, and 
it is still possible that a mutually satisfactory plan even 
for private teacher training institutions may be developed. 


Part III 


COMMENTS RELATING TO CATHOLIC TEACHER EDUCATION 


These comments are based on the material I have 
already presented in regard to teacher accreditation, on 
my own limited experience and observation of teacher 
training in various institutions, especially as an examiner 
for several years for the North Central Association; and, 


’ finally, on requested comments and questions submitted by 


eight of the diocesan superintendents to whom I wrote. 


These comments will not cover several problems with 
which I know some of you are vitally concerned. This is 
so because many of your problems seem to be strictly of a 
local nature; e.g., the training of Catholic teachers in 
Wisconsin presents some unique problems; the same can be 
said of Louisiana. I wish I knew the answer to these 
individual problems. However, the following comments 
have, I think, implications for all of you. 
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1. A PROBLEM IN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


One of the most fundamental problems in all teacher 
training today stems from the attempt to achieve simul- 
taneously, or. at. least to overlap considerably .in trying to 
achieve, two objectives which are not at all identical. One 
objective is that of educating a person—giving him or her 
the basic knowledge of various disciplines, the apprecia- 
tions, the integrated understandings which I think all of 
us admit are the necessary requisite of any educated human 
being. The second objective is quite different—that of 
training that person to be a teacher—giving him the pro- 
fessional knowledge, skills, techniques necessary for effec- 
tive teaching. An educated person and a good teacher 
are not interchangeable terms. Not every educated person 
is a good teacher, and there are far too many trying to be 
good teachers who are not educated. Other professions— 
medicine, dentistry, law—admit that they too sin against 
this principle, yet even they require at least some years of 
fairly broad collegiate education before strictly professional 
training begins. But in teacher training today there seems 
to be a determined effort to make the professional aspects 
of the curriculum, especially the courses in education, take 
the place of, substitute for the academic, content courses 
which normally are the vehicle most conducive to a desir- 
able type of intellectual development. In as far as humanly 
possible, we ought to hold firm to this principle in spite 
of all the exigencies of the times—and I know the difficulties 
are great. Let us not abandon this principle, even if forced 
to make exceptions to its logical demands. A person must 
first be educated before he is ready to become an educator; 
a teacher. 


2. INSTITUTIONS RESPONSIBLE FOR CATHOLIC TEACHER 
TRAINING : 


a) Colleges of Individual Religious Communities. Chiefly 
to decrease the cost of training members elsewhere and 
to increase the number qualifying for certification, various 
religious communities of women are establishing their 
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own colleges. One cannot but be sympathetic with the 
reasons for such a movement. However, it is important 
to point out its dangers: 1) in such colleges it is extremely 
difficult to avoid maternalism, pushing the less competent 
through with the others; 2) inbreeding is almost inevi- 
table; 3) even where the college is effectively organized, 
only the larger communities could afford to provide prop- 
erly trained staff and equipment; 4) very few even of 
the larger “community” colleges have been able or will 
be able to secure regional accreditation, because in the long 
run adequate equipment, library facilities, etc., may well 
cost more than the tuition, travel, and living costs of 
educating Sisters elsewhere. 

b) Diocesan Teachers Colleges. If well-established 
and well-staffed, they should be able to doa good job. Some 
problems that occur to me: 1) too expensive for most 
dioceses; 2) in some places would merely duplicate avail- 
able facilities—one of gur common failings in Catholic 
higher education; 3) tendency to skimp on the liberal arts 
program in favor of the professional, ‘ad hoc’ curriculum. 

c) Colleges or Departments of Education in Univer- 
sities. After experience with teaching in and examining 
teacher training programs in various institutions, I have 
noted certain points of strength as well as of weakness. 
The strong points: 1) the cultural, liberal arts program 
to serve as a foundation of teacher training is readily avail- 
able without additional expense and personnel; 2) library 
facilities, not only of the institution itself but of the metro- 
politan area, are usually better; 3) both staff and students 
have contact and compete with other religious as well as 
lay men and women—a very beneficial and stimulating ex- 
perience. Weak points: 1) some do not seem to recognize 
teacher education as one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the church and country; 2) consequent subordina- 
tion to other programs; 3) requirements that excessively 
penalize the student preparing to teach. (I might mention 
that I do not favor allowing an undergraduate major in 
education for the reasons given in my first comment about 
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the necessity of first educating the teacher herself. On the 
other hand, I do favor an undergraduate Department of 
Education offering the required courses for certification, 
and acceptable as a minor in a bachelor’s program); 4) 
inadequate practice-teaching programs as explained in Part 
I of this paper. 

d) Teacher Training of Diocesan Priests. I am not 
sure what the answer is to this problem. Our experience 
in Saint Louis would indicate that: 1) the seminary should 
be regionally accredited; 2) it should integrate into its 
curriculum at least some of the courses required for teacher 
certification, leaving some of the work to be done at a 
university where the advantages of contact, competition, 
and better facilities can be gained. Given their own proper 
and peculiar objectives, it is difficult to see how either a 
motherhouse or a seminary for secular or religious priests 
could achieve entirely on its own a completely successful 
teacher training program. 


8. DIOCESAN POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


a) Diocesan teacher-certification requirements. Rather 
than set up their own requirements, it would seem to me 
far better for diocesan authorities either to insist at once 
on Catholic teachers meeting the state requirements or at 
least working towards such a requirement as soon as pos- 
sible. Reasons: with some notable local exceptions, the 
normal state requirements will not be too difficult to meet 
at least with long-range planning; moreover, with ingenuity 
and inquiry from others, Catholic institutions of higher 
learning can do much to “baptize” these required courses 
even where as many as 120 out of 130 hours are specified. 
It is my opinion that one of the most effective means of 
improving the situation would be the publication of a state- 
ment by diocesan superintendents to the effect that the 
minimum state requirements are to be observed and that 
all teachers must be certified. We should take it for granted 
that many religious communities recognize the problem 
and wish to respond to state and diocesan requirements as 
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quickly as possible. There are other reasons for insisting 
on state rather than our own requirements: any attempt 
by Catholic institutions to do their own accrediting has 
been a failure. The College and University Department of 
the NCEA tried it for a few years and gave it up. More- 
over, today more than ever we need to emphasize that we 
are part of the American system of education, not a ghetto- 
minded minority striving to preserve its own peculiar type 
of “undemocratic” education. Today we must not leave 
any front unprotected that will expose us to the charge 
that we are inferior to the public schools. And, finally, if 
we can eliminate excesses in accreditation as the National 
Commission is attempting to do, the proper kind of outside 
evaluation and accrediting will help to place and keep our 
Catholic schools on the highest plane. Catholic secondary 
and higher education is better because of agencies such 
as the North Central Association. Like all other humans 
we are not prone to pull ourselves up by the bootstraps. 

b) The only exception to the above suggestion might 
be in the case of diocesan requirements for the teaching of 
religion. I would particularly favor this if the require- 
ments included sufficient courses in philosophy to provide 
the necessary background and then some extremely solid 
content (not merely “‘pious’’) courses in religion that would 
make the meeting of these requirements even more difficult 
than in some of the other subject-matter fields. Thus we 
might succeed in putting religion among the best-taught 
subjects, a distinction it does not enjoy today. 

c) Salary of religious teachers. There is ample evi- 
dence to show that many communities, though eager to 
provide better-trained teachers, are seriously hampered by 
financial limitations. An effort to raise their teaching 
salaries would help at least partially to solve this problem. 
It would be particularly effective if higher salaries were 
scaled on the basis of the degree of professional training 
and experience, instead of merely on rising living costs. 
You can be sure that better salaries for better-trained 
teachers would result in more better-trained teachers. 
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d) Cooperation with efforts to provide better teachers. 
For example, the Sisters of Mercy elsewhere as well as in 
Saint Louis are keeping all their sisters for a two-year 
juniorate after their first vows. They are establishing 
Mercy Junior College which will be affiliated with Saint 
Louis University, thus providing the average Mercy sister 
with a far better background for teaching than formerly. 
Such decisions are drastic, their effect for a while is almost 
disastrous, but they should be supported for the greater 
good of Catholic education in the long run. 

e) The preceding point is intimately related to the 
question of lay teachers especially in our Catholic elemen- 
tary schools. Although I find many who are convinced 
that lay teachers should be a permanent feature of our 
grade schools, nevertheless, even if we hold that ideally 
we should have only Sisters teaching, we must be realistic 
about the emergency that is on us today and for years 
ahead. Knowing the number of teaching sisters becoming 
available each year, knowing the astounding increase in 
the birth rate especially among the Catholic population, 
we should either give up the notion of every Catholic child 
in a parochial school or face the necessity of hiring lay 
teachers. I know many young prospective lay teachers 
who would prefer to teach at a Catholic rather than a 
public school; they are willing to make some sacrifices in 
doing so, but they cannot be expected to accept salaries 
far below what they can get in a four-room school out in 
the country. Over the centuries, Catholic institutions— 
dioceses, hospitals, seminaries, universities—have all faced 
the necessity of some new development for which no 
financial sources seemed available, but almost inevitably 
some means were found to provide for it. I am hoping 
that the provision of adequate salaries for the lay teachers 
needed in our parochial schools will be a case in point; 
another demonstration that if something is good and neces- 
sary, with the grace of God, Catholic ingenuity and effort 
will find a way to pay for it. 

In this discussion I have tried to analyze whatever is 
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common in state certification requirements and have given 
you the thinking of the state certification officers; I have 
tried to describe the agencies, past, present, and future, 
that are accrediting teacher education in this country; and 
finally I have offered a few comments with which you may 
not agree but which at least may stimulate the discussion 
to the end that you who have such a major responsibility 
in Catholic elementary and secondary education may arrive 
at policies which will serve to elevate our Catholic school 
system to an excellence even greater than that of which we 
are all so justifiably proud today. 











AS GERMANS SEE US 
REv. WILLIAM E. McMANus?! 


Last summer two Americans toured Germany for several 
weeks to see how Germans were reorganizing their war- 
torn society and to get a general idea of the prevalent 
German attitude toward the United States. Their reports 
appear in the January 2, 1953, issue of America and 
Commonweal. 

Writing in America, Mrs. Helene Froelicher gives an 
enthusiastically optimistic account of the 1952 German 


Catholic Congress (Katholikentag) in Berlin. This great - 


demonstration of faith, she says, is an example of the way 
Germans are trying to “strengthen Catholic resistance in 
the midst of modern paganism.” She found evidence of 
real sorrow for the past, as, for example, at the memorial 
service for victims of Nazi terror during which a chaplain 
who had accompanied many victims to the gallows warned 
that such tragedies occur when a nation allows its govern- 
ment to become godless. The young people who journeyed 
long distances to Berlin impressed Mrs. Froelicher as coura- 
geous, militant Catholics who, after enduring the discom- 
forts of sleeping in tents said, “We are looking for spiritual 
food—never mind if we don’t get a hot meal.” 

At one of the Katholikentag section meetings, Mrs. 
Froelicher spoke on the topic, ‘““How lay people in America 
bring God into daily life.’ Her speech, which was broad- 
cast over the radio, was well received. “I was surprised,” 
she says, “to see the great interest of my listeners in 
America and its religious life. Many came to me after- 
wards to thank me for what America had done for them 
since the end of the war.” 

In the Commonweal article, Father H. A. Reinhold takes 
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a very dim view of the “new Germany” and is distressingly 
pessimistic about the future of German-American relations. 
He thinks that the German disaffection for the United 
States is “of such dangerous proportions that it may make 
the present rebirth of Germany something akin to the 
one in 1933 and her rearmament a threat to Europe... .” 
The present German mentality, he asserts, “desperately 
resembles the one that spawned Hitler—only this time it 
is even fiercer, more determined, and far, far more cynical.” 

Father Reinhold saw little evidence of remorse or sorrow 
for Nazi atrocities. In a Hamburg cemetery where a me- 
morial to the victims of a devastating Allied air raid is 
a popular and much-visited tourist attraction, Father Rein- 
hold also saw “dozens of nameless urns containing the ashes 
of unknown concentration camp victims on a tall scaffold 
made of marble and bronze, with a moving inscription 
telling posterity that they died to warn the world against 
repetition of such cruelty. ...” But these urns stand 
“lonely and forgotten in this vast cemetery—an outcry 
lost in the clamor of self-pity, vindictive fault-finding and 
hatred that rises from millions of throats in this haughty 
and righteous land with its gloating over the shortcomings 
of the victors.” 

“The average German today,” Father Reinhold says, 
“has a sovereign contempt for America. . .. Morning, noon 
and night, sometimes openly, subtly or brutally, practically 
every citizen of the Federal Republic will let you know 
how abysmally inferior we are—the ‘stupid’ British, the 
‘sadistic’ French, and the ‘coarse, untutored’ Americans. 
A well-educated Benedictine tells you how American G.I.’s 
‘starved, froze to death and maltreated German prisoners 
of war.’ ... An Army doctor tells how his children’s favor- 
ite pet dog was ‘stolen in open daylight’ by an American 
officer.” Dresden is supposed to have been destroyed 
“from sheer whim and sadism by ‘Negroes from American 
slums,’ with the planes returning to ‘machine-gun the ref- 
ugees, ...” Carrying his pessimism to extremes, Father 
Reinhold concludes that the few Germans who show some 
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friendship for the United States probably either want a 
favor or have some other ulterior motive. 

These two radically different and virtually contradic- 
tory appraisals of contemporary German society have a 
two-fold significance for this report about German visitors 
to the United States. First, the conflicting reports vividly 
illustrate the fact that tourists in a foreign country gener- 
ally see what they want to see, and secondly, they suggest 
the need of closer cultural ties between Germany and the 
United States for these two purposes: to give our moral 
support to those Germans who are trying to infuse Chris- 
tian principles into their society (this is Mrs. Froelicher’s 
suggestion), and, as Father Reinhold proposes, “to prove 
our superior ideals in a language the middle-class German 
understands.” Berating Germans will do us no good; we 
Americans must make ourselves understood. 

To develop such understanding is the main purpose of 
our government’s German visitors program which since 
the end of the war has brought to the United States 
approximately six thousand adults, university students 
and teen-agers for visits ranging from two months to a 
full year. These persons were selected by joint German- 
American committees which based their choices on several 
criteria including potential for leadership, knowledge of 
the English language, scholastic ability and general per- 
sonality traits. All expenses have been paid by the 
government. 

These visitors, like our two American tourists in 
Germany, have returre1 home with conflicting and some- 
times contradictory reports about the United States. 
Some have described Americans as “materialistic and 
greedy”; others have praised our idealism and said we 
“were generous to a fault.” Some have told intrigued 
audiences lurid stories about American crime; others have 
waxed eloquent in their commendation of our “democratic 
community life” and of our capacity for self-government. 
Some have questioned our reliability and: honesty in inter- 
national matters, but others have urged full confidence in 
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our ability and integrity as a world power. A few dis- 
gruntled visitors have complained that Americans still 
think that all Germans were active Nazis, but most of our 
guests, fearful at first that they might be treated as 
“pardoned enemies,” were delightfully surprised by Amer- 
icans’ sincere and generous hospitality. Those visitors 
wanting to draw a parallel between the Nazi persecution 
of Jews and our American discrimination and prejudice 
against Jews and Negroes didn’t have to look far for 
circumstantial evidence, but others (and they were in the 
majority) who really wanted to see our democracy in 
action, visited typical American families, schools, commu- 
nity centers, labor-management conferences, and other com- 
munity ventures in a hopeful effort to pick up a few ideas 
for introducing a greater degree of democracy into Geitf#in 
society. A few visitors have returned home, envious, bitter, 
resentful, and, as they say, disgusted by our materialism 
and flamboyant prosperity. Most visitors, however, have 
parted from us as good friends, full of promises to tell the 
truth about us to any German individual or audience inter- 
ested enough to listen. ' 

There is the hitch. Germans’ reluctance to listen to 
much more about us is an understandable reaction; they 
read about us in American-sponsored newspapers; they see 
our propaganda effort in the American information centers; 
they see plenty of America in the two hundred thousand 
troops billeted in German cities and towns. There is 
nothing novel in some visitors’ account of “what I saw in 
the United States.” On the whole, however, German 
visitors have been given about the same kind of hearing 
that we accord to American returnees from Germany— 
it is a polite, rather skeptical, and unenthusiastic willing- 
ness to listen for a little while. 

That, I confess, has been my attitude toward the three 
hundred German Catholic visitors who during the past four 
years have reported to the N.C.W.C. German office about 
their reactions to the United States in general and to the 
Catholic Church here in particular. These visitors were 
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in three categories: 1) adults, religious and lay, assigned 
to study religious institutions during three or six month 
periods; 2) university and college students enrolled in 
one-year scholarships in Catholic schools; 3) teen-agers, 
boys and girls placed for one year in Catholic homes and 
enrolled mainly in Catholic schools. Although interviewing 
this galaxy of distinguished leaders and star students 
generally seemed to be a time-consuming, tedious and 
fruitless task, it did, I must admit, afford an excellent 
opportunity to correct many of their false generalizations 
based upon superficial impressions of one or the other 
facet of American life. This correcting operation has 
been my little contribution to the exchange program. I 
must admit, too, that the experience has opened up a new 
perspective within which to view our democracy and the 
role that the Church plays in American society. What I 
have learned I will attempt to describe in the balance of 
this article. 

The adult visitors represented a wide range of Catholic 
activities: theology, canon law, pastoral care, charity, 
‘catechetics, education, social action, newspaper work, broad- 
casting, specialized Catholic Action, lay action, community 
enterprise and several variations of these specialties. A 
typical “study-visit’” plan included general orientation to 
American customs, specific orientation about the Catholic 
Church in the United States, an itinerary with a sponsor 
in each city to arrange observation, meetings, and discus- 
sion in line with the visitor’s special interests. During the 
orientation periods we tried to stimulate interest and 
curiosity in the whole of American life, and in our contacts 
with sponsors we recommended that visitors be given full 
freedom to see whatever interested them. We carefully 
avoided any arrangements even mildly suggestive of a 
guided tour for propaganda purposes and in most cases we 
encouraged the visitors to map out their own itineraries. 
Even though this courtesy of ours was often abused by 
visitors who insisted on junketing to the West Coast, we 
let them have their way. 
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What did the N.C.W.C. visitors think of the United 
States and the Catholic Church here? Mindful of the inevi- 
table inaccuracies in generalizations, I will risk saying that, 
generally speaking, the following were their main reac- 
tions expressed in an edited composite of their own words. 

First, their favorable impressions about the United 
States. 

“You Americans enjoy freedom in a degree without 
parallel anywhere in Europe. You are free to say what 
you believe; to criticize the government without fear of 
political or economic reprisal; to pursue your ambitions 
without fear of stepping out of your particular social class; 
to travel across your vast nation without passports or 
identification papers; to strike up a conversation with any- 
body you meet. As the little sign on the lawn outside the 
National Art Gallery says, ‘Please give the grass a chance 
to grow.’ Even the grass is free to grow.” 

“You Americans are so wealthy; the average worker has 
a comfortable home, warm and stylish clothes, plenty to 
eat, a small amount of insurance and savings, an automo- 
bile, radio or television set and enough extra money for 
a two weeks vacation. In Germany, only the very wealthy 
would have these comforts and conveniences. We see your 
‘wide-open spaces’ in the country, your immense farms, 
your large tracts of timberland, and frankly we feel a 
temptation for lebensraum. The bigness of everything in 
the United States is overwhelming—skyscrapers, over-sized 
automobiles, colossal movie houses, spacious trains and 
planes, mammoth factories, super markets and ‘super al- 
most everything! Jt is your great wealth that makes you 
so powerful in the world today.” 

“The American ‘melting pot’ is your democracy’s great- 
est achievement. ‘E pluribus unum’ is a fact, not a mere 
slogan. To live for a while in a nation where there is little 
class consciousness and even less class distinction is a 
refreshing experience for a German.” 

“There is much truth in the American saying that ‘good 
government governs least’ and you have successfully kept 
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government in its place—you have not allowed it to intrude 
into your nation’s religious, educational and cultural ac- 
tivities. You think of government as your servant, not 
your master. Your government officials are readily ap- 
proachable, unlike German officiais who require much 
formality.” 
_ “Your museums, monuments and other culture institu- 
tions are open to all people without charge. Your libraries 
put their best books on open shelves and loan them to 
readers. In your towns and middle-sized cities there is 
much creative relaxation and entertainment in your ama- 
teur theatricals, hobby clubs and the like. The nation’s 
culture assets, with the exception of the opera, seem to 
belong to all the people.” 
“American education has many good points. Almost 
all children have the opportunity to get as much education 
as they want or can assimilate. Most Americans seem 
willing to pay the high taxes to finance your beautiful and 
efficient schools. The American high school with its com- 
plicated elective system is very democratic even though 
many of its courses seem mediocre. American women have 
opportunities for higher education that few women in 
Europe would even dream of. There is, on the whole, a 
friendly, pleasant and democratic spirit in your schools, 
quite different than the haughty intellectualism often found 
in European secondary schools and universities.” 
“American family life is very relaxed, at least in out- 
ward appearances. Children are both seen and heard; 
they seem to have much to say about the family’s plans 
and conduct. In most families the wife and mother seems 
to be ‘boss,’ and father’s main job is to bring home his 
paycheck. On the whole there is a wonderful spirit of 
companionship and comradeship in most families.” 
“Americans are blessed with a lively sense of humor, 
with a resiliency to bounce back from adversity and with 
an almost naive attitude toward their material possessions 
well-expressed in the American proverb, ‘You can’t take 
it with you!’ You Americans take for granted your com- 
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forts and your freedom, so much so that they could be lost 
before you realized that they were being taken away. ‘Live 
from day to day and try to get the most out of life’ is a 
fairly accurate expression of a typical American’s phi- 
losophy.” 

Our German visitors also have reported some unfavor- 
able impressions, some of which were the very opposite 
of those I have thus far described. To round out the 
picture, I will try to summarize them in a composite of 
their words. 

“American life is monotonous; there is a tedious same- 
ness about your food, dress, manners and customs with 
little variation in different parts of the country. You are 
the end products of a mass-produced, manufactured society. 
Without realizing it, Americans are slaves to fashion, to 
social pressure, to an unwritten law that they must always 
be in style. This tyranny over a nation can be as detri- 
mental to freedom as government dictatorship. Americans 
are not as free as they think.” 

“Your prodigious waste of natural resources and your 
extravagant disregard of the value of so many things 
which people in the rest of the world need so badly are 
disgraceful. While people in Asia and Europe starve, you 
spoil or throw away huge quantities of good food; while 
people’s minds starve for the printed word, you waste tons 
of paper for ridiculous advertising; while people in Europe 
try to grub out a bare subsistence from exhausted farm 
lands, you let acres upon acres of fertile land go fallow. 
Thrift is not an American virtue.” 

“Segregated churches, schools, railroad station waiting 
rooms, and all the other blatant discrimination against 
Negroes are a mockery of your American democratic ideals. 
Apparently there isn’t enough room for Negroes in the 
American melting pot.” 

“Widespread disrespect toward government officials, 
including the President, might undermine the government 
itself. Americans seem to derive some kind of iconoclastic 
satisfaction from exaggerated criticism of their public offi- 
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cials. This American habit bespeaks political immaturity.” 

“For the most part American tastes are decidedly 
vulgar. This is apparent in your best sellers, popular plays 
and films, television and radio shows and even more so 
in the general lack of appreciation of good music, art and 
literature. A childish passion for ‘low brow’ entertain- 
ment is a sign of either immaturity or decadence or both.” 

“The intellectual and cultural mediocrity of the masses 
is largely the result of mass education which tends to 
level gifted students down to the average. After a visit 
to a large American high school one gets the impression 
that by trying to educate everybody, nobody gets a good 
education. In all schools so much time is wasted on mis- 
cellaneous and rather pointless projects and activities that 
little time is left for serious study and creative work. 
Can such haphazard methods produce leaders for a great 
world power is a question that troubles Europeans.” 

“On the surface Americans are pleasant, affable, hos- 
pitable, but get beneath their skin, and you find festering 
antipathy toward all foreigners, selfishness and a fickleness 
that is the very essence of unreliability. Your instability 
is reflected in the shocking rate of one divorce for every 
six marriages. You Americans are so naive, so immature, 
so untutored that we Europeans find it hard to put much 
confidence in you as citizens of what is, surprisingly enough, 
the most powerful nation in the world.” 

With regard to the Catholic Church in the United 
States, the visitors had mixed reactions. In our Catholic 
thought and practice they detected a number of inconsist- 
encies—great vitality and practicality with little or no 
conscious reference to sound theological principles; a vig- 
orous, crusading faith, but no mystique to support it; the 
laity’s amazing resourcefulness in overcoming barriers to 
the Church’s growth and expansion, coupled with a childish 
dependence upon the clergy for advice on almost all per- 
sonal and social problems; the fidelity of the men, but the 
almost total absence of a layman’s movement; scrupulous 
observance of Church law requiring attendance at Mass, 
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but no liturgical movement to help the faithful participate 
in the Mass; large crowds at the altar rail, but an alarming 
tendency to confuse ex opere operato with a superstitious 
magic; devoted interest in the parish, but little concern 
for the Universal Church. 

In the opinion of most visitors the Church’s most 
valuable assets are her virtually complete independence 
of the State, Church-controlled private schools with full 
freedom to give their students the fullness of Catholic 
education, the extraordinary generosity of the people (one 
priest said our greatest asset was the envelope system), 
the clergy’s friendliness and informality (no aristocrats, 
here, they said) and the parish tradition that has created 
so many wonderful Christian communities with the parish 
Church as their center. 

Other visitors noted some of our weaknesses and defects. 
While separation of Church and State has given the Church 
full freedom to express itself, it has also tended to create 
a lay state that may prove to be inimical to the Church. 
The parochial schools are ideal for those who attend them 
but for those not so privileged there is a woeful lack of 
religious instruction. And there is no religious instruction 
of any kind for most public school pupils. Indeed, the 
people are generous, but they are not able to give enough 
money to build and to maintain all the Church institutions 
needed for the proper spiritual care of all Catholics; some 
government aid could be used profitably. The friendly 
clergy rarely deliver intelligent sermons with some the- 
ological substance; a little seriousness in the pulpit is 
needed. Finally, these visitors say the Church will make 
no progress—probably it will retrogress—until a _ well- 
organized Catholic lay movement starts to help the clergy 
in their apostolic work. 

Space will allow only brief comment about the German 
college students and teen-agers who spent a full year in 
Catholic colleges and high schools. On the whole their 
reactions were similar to those of the adults. A few signifi- 
cant differences were these. The college students “were 
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swept off their feet” by the glamorous excitement of that 
“no man’s land’”’ known as a college campus and experienced 
no little difficulty in facing up to the grim reality of the 
hardships that would be theirs when they returned home. 
A few students, particularly the young ladies, grumbled 
about petty campus rules enforced with rigorous exactitude 
by Sister disciplinarians. Most students said the courses 
were easy, and proved their point by getting high grades. 
With few exceptions they admitted that after a year in a 
Catholic atmosphere they were better Catholics than when 
they came. Few were particularly impressed by the “need 
for international understanding” and they confessed 
frankly that their main preoccupation was to get the very 
most out of the experience for their own personal good. 
Competition for decent employment is so severe that no 
young German can afford to squander a year on the niceties 
of international understanding. On the other hand, the 
students know the facts about the United States, admire 
her ideals, and will be, I believe, sincere and loyal friends 
for many years to come. 

The fifty German teen-age boys and girls for whom I 
was foster father last year were typical adolescents, con- 
fused, unpredictable, mischievous, inquisitive (sometimes to 
the point of exasperation), imaginative, open-minded and 
much more innocent than they looked. As adolescents are 
inclined to share their confidences only with their close 
friends, I do not know just how their visit here affected 
their attitudes, habits and characters, nor am I sure of 
their opinions about the United States. But I do know 
that these youngsters were a real credit to their native 
lands and with rare exceptions made a very favorable im- 
pression upon the host families who gave them a full year’s 
hospitality and upon the school authorities who commended 
their studiousness and adaptability to strange surround- 
ings. The youngsters “learned by doing” and in the process 
experienced the ups and downs of typical American life. 
They probably got a better insight into American ways 
than most college students and adults. Our hope is that 
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in their number may be some of Germany’s future leaders 
who, if the need arises, will defend our nation against 
critics who seek to belittle its democracy and to question 
its motives. 

A closing word. I want to thank the many members 
of the N.C.E.A. and other Catholic friends who have ex- 
tended gracious hospitality to our visitors. Their kindness, 
we hope, will be remembered by our German visitors as 
they endeavor to reconstruct their society along Christian 
lines and as they resist any development that again might 
make Germany our enemy. . 





